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CHRONICLE 

BENEDICT XV. 

The entire Catholic world was shocked on Sunday, January 22, when it 
was officially announced that the beloved Benedict XV had passed in peace- 
ful slumber to a land where strife and grief are unknown, and Christendom 
mourned the loss of a frail and gentle Pontiff who bore with heroic pa- 
tience sorrows such as few mortals have ever known. Though dead, the 
white figure of Benedict XV stands out in luminous relief against the dark 
background of contemporary history, for his Pontificate had fallen in try- 
ing times and challenged the resources of the subtlest of minds. 

When Giacomo della Chiesa came to the Papal throne he entered upon 
a sad heritage of suffering and. devastation. For years he witnessed the 
horrors of war, and the thought uppermost in his mind during that 
eventful cycle of sorrow and affliction was to mitigate the calamity that 
had fallen on mankind and assuage its anguish; and there is no doubt that 
the unceasing efforts he had fruitlessly made sapped his vigor and made 
him an easy prey to the illness which culminated in his death. 

In contrast to his saintly predecessor, Pius X, Benedict XV was born of 
noble lineage and educated for a diplomatic career. In this he resembled 
Leo XIII, in whose traditions he had been moulded and whose ideals he 
pursued. But with the rare diplomatic qualities of Leo XIII, he combined 
the magnetic personal charm of his immediate predecessor, Pius X. 
Physically he was of delicate frame; his countenance proclaimed intellect- 
uality and intense energy; his manners were winsome and gained for him 
the deep affection of all whose privilege it was to come into contact with 
him. 

His reign was of brief duration, but it was epochal in the tremendous 
import of the events which then confronted the world. Benedict did not, 
it is true, play a direct part in the shaping of these events; yet his influ- 
ence was paramount in the solution of many weighty problems arising 
from them. By sincere words of counsel and suggestion he gave a new 
orientation to the history of recent times; and he sowed seeds into the fur- 
rows of time that shall ultimately bear abundant fruit. 

He ascended the throne of the Fisherman when the world was sad- 
dened with the horrors of that titanic struggle which shook the very foua 
dations of modern civilization; but like the ancient leader in Israel, he 
stood mid the appalling desolation with hands uplifted to bestow peace 
upon the bleeding world. Though his heart was rent by the quarrels of 
millions of his spiritual children, he did not fail to observe the strictest 
impartiality, and none can charge him with partizanship. His humani- 
tarian work merits for him a foremost place in the list of the g:reat bene- 
factors of mankind. He wrought unceasingly for the wounded, the widows, 
the orphans and for the unfortunate victims of the war. He plead zealously 
for the stricken children of France and Belgium, the starving children of 
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the Central Empires, Turkey, and Armenia, and the famine sufferers of 
Russia. The spiritual welfare of the combatants gave him deep concern, 
and for the soldiers of the contending armies he sought to secure military 
chaplains whom he endowed with extraordinary faculties to be used un- 
stintingly in the camp and on the battlefield. 

In the face of many rebuffs he pleaded earnestly for peace; and on 
August 1, 1917, he formulated the first of all international negotiations for 
the purpose of bringing it about, though, strange to say, he was diplo- 
matically excommunicated by the Big Four from the conference at Versail- 
les. Whatever of value emanated from that conference must be ascribed 
to Benedict XV. If the nations are yet torn by internecine strife and 
menaced by chaos it is because national jealousies failed to hearken fully 
to the pleadings of the frail occupant of the See of Peter. There is no 
nobler figure in the vast canvass of the World War than this frail little 
man, the head of a spiritual family of 300,000,000 children, with his hands 
outstretched to heaven, praying for the Angel of Peace to descend upon the 
nations. He taught the world during his short Pontificate by his courage- 
ous acceptance of the problems the war brought to his threshold, the fact 
that the Catholic Church is the implacable enemy of the doctrine that ma- 
terial force should prevail over moral right. He saw with the keenest 
interest, and he blessed with outstretched hands, the gathering of the 
Washington congress devoted to the limitation of war, for it was he who 
had conceived the idea of this assemblage and had pointed out to the na- 
tions the roads that lead to order and peace. 

But these activities did not absorb the energies of Benedict XV; he 
devoted equal attention to the spiritual development of the Church. In a 
special manner he encouraged the study of the Sacred Scriptures and ad- 
monished his priests to preach the Gospel in its divine simplicity. He was 
the valiant champion of the Catholic press, the complement of the pulpit, 
and with insistent earnestness warned his children against the blight of 
religious indifference and spiritual apathy. Americans have a deep debt 
of gratitude to their deceased spiritual father, for to this land of promise 
he gave tokens and evidences of deep affection. 

Benedict XV had but just celebrated the seventh anniversary of his 
coronation when the last summons came. On that occasion a noted Roman 
orator said: 

Diverse names have illuminated the pages of the Church's his- 
tory, names of those who, in the person of the Pope, issued such 
appeals to humanity. But whether Gregory or Marcellus, Leo or 
Adrian, Boniface or Sixtus, there was always the same unchange- 
able and indefectible Teacher, and one single voice as eternal as 
the word of the Divine Master. 

And as the light of the sun shines upon all in the world, and 
gives life and warmth equally, so every nation under Heaven, 
although of diverse accent and manners, is embraced by this light 
with equal comfort and significance. 

Calm and serene sound the words of Benedict XV, words of 
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peace, to-day as yesterday, warning the world of its follies. On 
the ruins of former glories, on the fragments of broken thrones, 
above the passionate cries of the multitude, the Roman Pontiff 
teaches the lesson of God, to-day, as yesterday and tomorrow, 
even though the Pope may change his name. He never dies; His 
reign is immutable. 

Tributes innumerable to the great Pontiff had been rendered to him 
during life. Perhaps the most notable was that offered at Con- 
stantinople in the closing days of December, 1921, by the unveiling of a 
statue erected as a mark of gratitude by the various peoples of 
Turkey for his generous charities during the World War and subsequently. 
The donors of this statue, strange to relate, represented every religious 
faith in the Near East except that of the Holy Father himself. On the 
list are Musselmans, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, whose religi- 
ons are Mohammedanism, Judaism, and the several forms of the Greek 
Schism. The statue was unveiled with much pomp and ceremony by the 
Ottoman Crown Prince. On its pedestal there is the following inscription : 

To the great pontiff of the world tragedy, Benedict XV, bene- 
factor of the peoples, without regard to their nationality or creed. 
In token of profound gratitude. The Orient. 1914 to 1919. 

When it is borne in mind that the doctrines and customs of Islam are 
contrary to plastic portraiture and to the reproduction in bronze or stone 
of human beings, the part which the Sultan and his Moslem lieges have 
played in initiating, in erecting and in dedicating this marble eifigy of 
Pope Benedict XV must be regarded as a quite unique honor, for which 
there is no precedent. At the same time it serves to draw attention to the 
fact that Benedict's endeavor to maintain an attitude of religious impar- 
tiality during the great war did not prevent him from doing much that still 
remains unknown for the relief of suffering. It is doubtful whether his 
work in this connection has ever been appreciated on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

World-wide tributes have been made to his memory. The following are 
characteristic of the press eulogies of the non-Catholic world: 

In the course of an editorial the Washington Herald says: 

While it is given to many of the world's notables to live re- 
markable and useful lives only a few may be remembered for the 
beauty of their death. 

The last hours of Benedict were quite exquisite in the sense 
that they were delicately beautiful, quite what we like to imagine 
and so seldom find in actuality. 

He was himself the first to realize that he had but a little way 
to go and that his race was nearly run. And he was not afraid 
that it was so. He looked out into the unknown as some tired 
traveler coming to the crest of a hill who admires the grandeur 
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of an inspiring valley spreading out before him. The years rolled 
back and he was as content as when a boy he dreamed of greatness 
in the pleasant meadows and hills of his homeland. 

He was neither afraid nor unwilling, and took the last sacra- 
ment of the Church while conscious. His regret, if any, was ex- 
pressed in his last words, "Peace, peace, I would willingly give 
my life for the peace of the world." He did. 

Asserting that "a great light set for the direction of mankind in the 
ways of peace and justice has been extinguished," the Washington Post 
says editorially: 

Toward the United States Pope Benedict always entertained 
and displayed the most kindly feelings. By his communications 
to Presidents Wilson and Harding, by his reception of the former 
at the Vatican, and in a variety of other ways during and since 
the war he showed his recognition of the greatness and importance 
of this country. He was intensely interested in Ireland. The 
statue erected to him in Constantinople, to which Mohammedans, 
Hebrews and Protestants, as well as members of his own Church, 
subscribed, has an inscription setting forth that he was the 'bene- 
factor of the peoples, without regard to their nationality or creed,' 
and sufficiently proves the opinion entertained of him in the Ori- 
ent. 

The New York Times says: 

We shall never know fully, perhaps, what stress and conflict, 
what intrigues and oppositions, what entreaties and counter-en- 
treaties, what propaganda and misinformation and misrepre- 
sentation, laid siege to the Vatican. The Pope undoubtedly did 
all that he felt it his duty to do, all he thought it was permitted to 
him as the head of the Church to do. We need not here recapitu- 
late his various efforts to restore peace. At one time there was 
much heat against him even among some Catholics of the Entente 
and in the United States because he did not see his way to take 
what they regarded as higher and necessary g:round to the in- 
vasion of Belgium and German savagery generally. They asked 
of him too much. Each side wanted him in effect to be its parti- 
san. He was accused of being too favorable to Austria and Ger- 
many. At this distance from the passions of that time, we can 
at least understand his position. 

Whether a stronger man, more equal to the storm, a Leo XIII 
or a Hildebrand even, would have denounced earlier the atrocious 
policies and deeds of the Germans is hardly to the point. For the 
world at large one may say that religion as a force of action was 
suspended during the war. 
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One of his fruitful achievements was the bringing about of 
diplomatic and better relations between the Vatican and Prance 
and encouraging the participation of Catholics in Italian politics. 
As an administrator of his great charge, Benedict XV deserves 
more praise than he has received. He leaves the Churdi stronger 
and more flourishing, in spite of all the reverses and actions and 
ruins of the war, than it was at his accession. Whether a more 
heroic, positive attitude in the war could reasonably have been 
asked of him is a question which persons not of his communion are 
least of all entitled to answer. 

The Baltimore Sun says: 

Almost twenty centuries look down upon the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and a hundred years after the Corsican conqueror, who 
defied it, died in his island prison, papal sovereignty remains se- 
rene and unshaken. Empires and kingdoms without number have 
passed away since the time when the first of this line ascended 
his spiritual throne, revolutions and revolutionists have come and 
gone, the face of the physical world has been changed beyond the 
dreams of human wisdom; but one unchanging feature of its 
progress has been the survival of this longest of all regimes. 
Nothing in human history so appeals to the imagination as this 
spectacle, nothing in literature, except the simple pages of the 
New Testament so combines the suggestion of superhuman power 
with the suggestion of human simplicity and humility. 

Benedict XV was not notable among Popes for extraordinary 
and subtle intellect, nor was his reign distinguished by the de- 
velopment or discussion of great church questions or issues, such 
as occurred during the official lives of some of his recent prede- 
cessors. No doctrines like that of the Immaculate Conception nor 
of Papal Infallibility, such as were announced during the sover- 
eignty of Pius IX, were proclaimed during his reig^n. No perse- 
cution of the Church, no serious schisms occurred, such as vexed 
the souls of others who had occupied the papal chair. But it may 
be doubted if any of them was subjected to a more trying strain 
than this Benedict. 

Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Jew and infidel can at least 
join in one verdict in regard to him — he strove with all his power 
to make men repudiate the barbaric code of war, to free the world 
from the age-old savagery of human strife. 

The smallest man physically who ever occupied the papal 
throne, few of the chief representatives of that great hierarchy 
since the days of St. Peter have made a larger appeal to human 
sympathy. Benedict, to6, was, in a sense, crucified for a great 
cause. 
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PIUS XI. 

World-wide grief gave place to universal joy when, within two weeks 
from the demise of the saintly Benedict XV, another link was added to 
that illustrious chain of elected rulers, to which the world has nothing 
comparable, and Ambrogio Achille Ratti was announced to the world as 
the new Head of the Catholic Church under the title of Pius XI. No name 
could be of happier augury, for it binds together in a garland of virtues 
which distinguished Pius X, the Pope of the simple and home-virtues, of 
little children and daily communion; which adorned Pius IX, the suffering 
and persecuted; Pius VI and VII, the victims of exile and a tyrant's ra- 
pacity; St. Pius V, the Pope of the Rosary; Pius II, the Maecenas of arts 
and letters; St. Pius I, who laid down his life for Christ. Is it merely a 
"coincidence" that the new Pontiff was before being raised to the cardi- 
nalate, Archbishop of Lepanto where through the ceaseless efforts of St. 
Pius V for the preservation of European civilization the Moslem power re- 
ceived its death-blow? Is it simply "coincidence" that the new Pontiff 
witnessed as Apostolic Nuncio the restoration to nationhood of the land 
of Sobieski who in the tragic days of the siege of Vienna in 1683 drove 
Kara Mustapha back to the Raab? Is it a mere "fiction of fancy" that the 
Malachian legend, Fides Intrepida, connotes the Pontiff who succeeds the 
illustrious occupant of the Holy See who witnessed the harrowing scenes 
of Armaggedon? 

Asked by Cardinal Lualdi why he chose the name of Pius, the new 
Pontiff said: "I was born under a Pius; I came to Rome under a Pius; 
Pius is the name of peace, — then Pius shall be my name." Thus in Pius 
XI the great traditions of the Papacy are renewed; and in his coming we 
welcome its Second Spring. 

The new Pontiff was born at Desio, a town of 9,000 inhabitants eight 
miles north of Milan, May 30, 1857. 

The Pope's father was Francesco Ratti, a native of Rogeno, Italy, and 
his mother Teresa Galli, a native of Savonno. Achille was the third of six 
children. His oldest brother, Fermo, and the youngest sister, Camilla, are 
still living. 

Francesco Ratti, was a weaver and spinner and, at the time of the 
birth of Achille, was in charge of the weavers employed by the Counts of 
Puslano. Later the father went to Pertusella and then to Carugata to take 
charge of the weaving shops of the Gada firm. The Ratti family was 
neither rich nor poor, but belonged to the respectable middle class of arti- 
sans. 

Achille was sent to a school in Desio conducted by Don Giuseppe Volon- 
teri, a priest noted around Milan as an educator. Volonteri had started 
this school before Italian law made education obligatory and conducted it 
for forty-three years, in his own house. While it was an elementary 
school Don Giuseppe took extra pains with the more promising of his pupils 
singling them out for special training. So Achille Ratti who was one 
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of the best of the contadinelli, or children of the middle classes, was 
singled out by Volonteri for more intensive training 

Under his guidance young Achille was able to enter the gymnasium of 
St. Peter Martyr. One who knows the new Pontiff has stated that in 1884, 
after he had been ordained priest and had become a professor at Milan, he 
went back to Desio to deliver the funeral sermon in commemoration of the 
humble father who had conducted this school and who had given Achille the 
rudiments of education. This sermon was delivered from the piazza of the 
parochial church. Achille also wrote the epitaph for his teacher's tomb. 

From the gymnasium of St. Peter Martyr Achille was sent to the semi- 
nary of Monsea, where he pursued for the first two years his classical 
studies, the third year of these studies being undertaken in the College of 
St. Charles Borromeo in Milan. Thence he went to the major seminary in 
Milan for three years, and so impressed the Archbishop that the latter sent 
him to Rome as a student in the Lombard College, where he took his classes 
in the Gregorian University, a Jesuit institution. Spending three more 
years in Rome, the man who is now Pope took his doctorates in philosophy, 
theologry and canon law. 

Returning to Milan in 1882, he first taught theology and sacred elo- 
quence in the major seminary for five years, and then embarked on a 
notable career in the great church library in Milan. 

On November 5, 1888, he was chosen one of the College of Doctors of 
the Ambrosiana Library, which has a very extensive collection of old codes 
and manuscripts, with an art gallery and museum. Achille Ratti devoted 
nearly twenty years of his life to his work in this library, and in that 
period was also zealous in the continuation of his pastoral work. 

The Prefect of the Ambrosiana Library during most of that period was 
Mgr. Ceriani, a very learned man, and he too had strong influence on the 
education of the future Pope. 

During the time that he was connected with the Milanese Library 
Father Ratti went to Rome from time to time to pursue studies and re- 
search work in the Vatican Library and to obtain needed data on church 
documents. When Mgr. Ceriana died in March, 1907, he was chosen to 
succeed him in charge of the Ambrosiana Library. He continued at this 
post until 1914, but in 1910 he was called to Rome to become Vice-Prefect 
of the Vatican Library by Pope Pius X, and assistant to Father Ehrle, a 
Bavarian Jesuit, who resigned in 1914 and went to Germany at the out- 
break of the war. Father Ratti was then placed in charge of the Vatican 
Library as Prefect, and for some time was connected with both these 
great libraries. 

Mgr. Ratti served as Prefect of the Vatican Library from the Summer 
of 1914, shortly before the war, until the Spring of 1918, when he was sent 
by Pope Benedict XV as Apostolic Visitor to Poland. During the four 
years of war that he was in charge of the Vatican Library, antipathies 
ran high between the Germans and Italians, as well as between clericals 
and anticlericals. His position was accordingly a difficult one, in dealing 
with the men of various nationalities using the library and its archives. 
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He worked with splendid tact and prudence in the Library. Nobody 
ever accused him of giving it a tendency. All who came on work of re- 
search or seeking documents received free access to all its facts and 
treasures. 

Mgr. Ratti started for Poland under Pope Benedict's commission 
April 25, 1918, on what was known in advance to be a hard diplomatic and 
ecclesiastical mission. Before that he had no previous experience in diplo- 
macy except for some trips which he had made with Mgr. Giacomo Radini- 
Tedeschi to Vienna in 1891 and to Paris in 1893. 

His trip into Poland was made about the time of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, which the Germans had imposed on the Russians. Poland was at 
that time occupied by German military forces. Leopold of Bavaria was 
the German Governor General and General Von Besseler commanded the 
German army of occupation. Warsaw was under the control of a council 
of regents composed of Archbishop Kakowski, Prince Lubomirski and 
Baron Ostroski. 

There were many Poles who at that time suspected the regents, thinking 
that they were about to act as instruments of German domination. In this 
situation Mgr. Ratti was entrusted with the duty of stating that his mis 
sion was ecclesiastical and spiritual and without political significance. 

He was in Poland practically throughout the period of the resurrection 
of that country as an independent nation, and his duties were extended by 
the Vatican to cover the former Russian Provinces along the Polish East- 
em frontier. Throughout these parts of Russian he traveled. He was 
entrusted with the task of establishing new dioceses where German Bishops 
had resig^ned in Poland, and also established bishoprics that had been sup- 
pressed in those parts of former Czarist Russia which he visited. 

Immediately after the armistice of 1917 serious questions arose regard- 
ing the status of church properties and other matters in Poland and Rus- 
sia. There was a popular movement for the division of landed estates in 
what had been German and Russian Poland. The churches possessed lands 
and became interested in the progress of this movement. 

The Bishops declared they were not opposed to the division of the 
Church estates so long as this was done in consultation with the Church 
and without interference with the work of the Church. Mgr. Ratti played 
an active diplomatic and ecclesiastical role in this connection. He called 
together a commission of Bishops, which was recog^nized by the Polish 
Government, and at the same time succeeded in obtaining from the Polish 
Constituent Assembly a resolution that no law as to Church properties 
would be enacted without consultation with the Holy See. 

When Mgr. Ratti was first sent into Poland his mission was that of a 
Papal visitor. One reason why he was only a visitor and not a full 
Nuncio was that Poland had not been a nation since its partition more 
than a century before. Later, after the Versailles Treaty, and the estab- 
lishment of Poland as an independent nation, Mgr. Ratti was on July 6, 
1915, made Nuncio at Warsaw. This represented a restoration of the old 
nunciature of Poland that existed before the partition. 
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This mission further revealed the qualifications of Mgrr. Ratti as a 
diplomat and a man of firmness, courage and eveness of temper. During 
the Bolshevist invasion of July, 1920, when Warsaw's inhabitants were 
panic stricken, Polish Government officials were in despair and getting 
ready for flight, the population made ready for Bolshevist horrors, and the 
Russian Reds were hammering at the gates of Warsaw, Mgr. Ratti stood 
at his post without losing his serenity and inspired others to do likewise. 

Another mission was later performed by Mgr. Ratti when he was ap- 
pointed high ecclesiastical commissioner for the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, 
a delicate task, for which he was chosen with the approval of the Polish, 
German and interallied commissioners. While serving on this mission in 
Russia he was active in helping to obtain the liberation of prisoners de- 
tained in their homes by the Bolsheviki. He treated for the liberation of 
some high personages, at times, being instrumental in effecting the release 
of the Archbishop of Mohilew and the Bishop of Minsk, in whose behalf 
Pope Benedict had written him at the time. 

Mgr. Ratti also aided in the distribution of food among the children 
and others of the Russian and Polish populations. A large part of the 
money for that purpose sent by Pope Benedict was sent to Mgr. Ratti for 
his supervision in its distribution. 

It was on account of the ability displayed by Mgr. Ratti in his Polish 
and Russian missions that he was designated by the Pope for the red hat. 
Meanwhile, on July 3, 1920, he had been appointed titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto and was consecrated as such on October 28, 1920, in the Cathedral 
at Warsaw, in the presence of officials of the Polish Government, Members 
of the Constituent Assembly and the Episcopacy of Poland. On April 19, 
1921, he was created titular Bishop of Agana. 

In the secret consistory of June 13, 1921, Pope Benedict created Arch- 
Bishop Ratti a Cardinal and promoted him to the Archbishopric of Milan. 
On the occasion of the ceremony of conferring the red hat Cardinal Ratti 
at Rome on June 15, 1921, Pope Benedict said: 

If we turn now our attention to the second of those who have 
been made cardinals, upon whom we have imposed this new dig- 
nity, we hear thousands of voices lifted up in praise of this choice 
among the ranks of those who are students of diplomacy. Behold 
the students of the schools of diplomacy bowing before the former 
Prefect of the Ambrosiana Library of Milan and of the "Vatican 
Library of Rome, praising the zeal with which he has always 
favored them in their search for the hidden treasures in ancient 
documents; behold these students of diplomacy and with them 
their masters bowing also before the Apostolic Nuncio of Poland 
who with firmness and yet with exquisite tact and imperturable 
calmness has known how to establish concord between the State 
and the Church in times that were most difScult and under circum- 
stances most dangerous. 
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After he received the red hat, Cardinal Ratti said to some of the large 
contingent of Milanese who had gone down to Rome for the ceremony: 

I thank God that He has granted it to me to devote the last 
efforts of my life to my fellow citizens. 

His selection as Cardinal Archbishop of Milan was well received by the 
Milanese, despite the fact that there was considerable anti-clericalism 
there. His appointment was highly praised by all the papers, including 
those of the Socialists, particular mention being made of his scientific 
knowledge, the veneration in which he was held, his equality of temper, 
scholarly attainments and his generosity of soul, and the fact that he had 
been a deep student of history and archaeology. 

Ecclesiastically, politically and industrially the Archdiocese of Milan is 
one of the most important in the Italian peninsula. Its Hierarchy is in 
number of officials and organizations second only to that of Etruria, which 
includes the dioceses of Florence, Pisa and Siena. When Cardinal Ferrari 
was Archbishop there the Communists for a time gained the upper hand 
and on the great metallurgic works waved the red flag. 

The See had been without an Archbishop for over two months when 
Mgr. Ratti established himself in the palace fresh from his academic honors 
at Rome and his diplomatic victories at Warsaw. From the time of his 
arrival in April until he departed for the conclave in the last week in 
January, he only interrupted his work of Christian as well as of secular 
reorganization in the archdiocese to attend the consistory in June, when 
he returned to his palace a Cardinal. 

When he first came in April, the great strike organized by the anarchist 
Errico Malatesta was still in force. He found the personel of the palace 
disorganized on account of some of the servants joining the numerous 
committees, which,organized under the guise of Christan democracy, were, 
even against the will of their members, turned over to the Reds. His 
moral persuasion, however, might not have been such a powerful factor 
in restoring order, had he not been measurably aided by a party just or- 
ganized for the protection of the State. This was the Fascismo, started 
in Milan by Benito Mussolini, who, from an extreme Socialist, had been 
converted by the war to patriotism. Although remote in many things, 
yet, in bringing order out of chaos in Milan, Archbishop Ratti was the 
complement of Mussolini, and the latter's paper, the Giomale d' Italia, 
while usually ignoring or attacking the Church, gave the Archbishop valu- 
able support. It is reported that when Mussolini would have turned 
against the monarchy, as so many Facisti did just before the election, it 
was the influence of the patriotic Archbishop which preserved his alle- 
giance to the House of Savoy. 

Seldom has such a spontaneous and universal chorus of good will and 
laudation greeted the election of a Pope as that with which the accession 
of Pius XI was acclaimed by the press and people of America. It seemed 
for the nonce that differences, religious and racial, had been forgotten, and 
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that all were united in the one fold and hailed the Great White Shepherd 
as the world's master. Secular editorial appreciations and comments of 
individuals were as wide-spread as the boundaries of the nation. With 
these were blended many expressions of deference to the Catholic Church 
and the unique position it occupies in world affairs. 

The New York Times declares "his scholarship, his intellect, his ex- 
perience and his character are worthy of that majestic office — ^the Papacy; 
talent, energy, will, and a comprehensive mind are his." Turning to the 
Catholic Church, the writer of the editorial says: 

The Church, regarded always sub specie aeternitatis, goes on 
in its unending and ecumenic career. It is not Italian but uni- 
versal, and its general ecclesiastical powers and policies transcend 
immeasurably the necessarily shifting and mutable accidents and 
compromises of diplomacy. 

Hailing the new head of the Church as a man "sprung from the people,' 
the Washington Post says: 

Prom a reign beginning so auspiciously, great things may 
legitimately be hoped, and accordingly every one will join in the 
pious aspiration to the new Pontiff — ad multos annos! 

Pius XI is estimated by the Boston Globe as a man of great mental and 
moral stature, with diplomatic skill and experience of industrial conditions 
and controversies to guide him. "With such a background he comes to a 
commanding position in a critical hour of the world's history, and finds 
awaiting him the good will and best wishes of all Christians." 

The new Pope "will be acclaimed with sincere joy by the Church whoso 
head he now becomes; he will be venerated by the whole world," says the 
Boston Transcript, which adds: "The record that he will leave, in the com- 
posing of differences, in the influence that he will exercise upon a world 
weary of war and controversy, sore of heart, is yet to be written." 

The strengrth shown by Pius XI with the people of turbulent and radical 
Milan, when he was Cardinal Archbishop of that See, is taken as a sign by 
the New York World that he has "a sympathetic interest in the new prob- 
lems introduced into human society by industrial expansion and political 
evolution." 

"The Roman Church, which had in Leo XIII a Pope of splendid brilli- 
ance, in Pius X one whose simple piety was a model for the devout, and ii( 
Benedict XV a skilful pilot in the stormy seas, seem to have chosen for the 
day of vast problems in world reconstruction one of modem views and wide 
experience of those instant and urgent questions which will call for the 
exercise of all his physical and mental vigor," declares the World. 

The Baltimore Sun believes that "as an ambassador of religious and 
international peace and good will," [the election of Pius XI] will be wel- 
come as one of the encouraging signs of the times." 

"Upon hiJn falls a burden that the Popes have carried for centuries — 
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almost two thousand years," writes Arthur Brisbane for the Hearst papers. 
"Their influence reaches into every comer of the earth, into ice houses in 
the North, mud huts on the Equator. They must understand not one 
nation, but the whole world. And above all, they must know what not 
to do." 

In an editorial which calls the Papacy "the Chair of Peter," the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says that "with a wide experience in administration, both 
in the diplomatic and ecclesiastical fields, and with a broad knowledgre of 
literature, he will doubtless bring to the exacting duties of his exaltea 
office a breadth of sympathy and understanding that will make for progress 
and growth." 

Senator Albertini, of the Italian delegation at the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments, described the new Pope as "a scholar and diplo- 
mat." The Senator knows Pope Pius intimately, [he said] and declares 
that as Papal Nuncio to Poland following the war, his work marked him 
as "one of the great personalities of the Hierarchy." 

Hopes for the new Pope's salutary influence in the world and expecta- 
tion that these hopes will be fulfilled are voiced by the Minnesota Tribune. 
which says "He has been a leader in educational affairs, and he has been 
personally active in the humanities so much needed during and since the 
war." 

"Pope Pius XI unites sincere piety with admirable administrative gifts 
and brilliant cultural equipment for the responsibility which comes to him 
as the outcome of the Sacred College's choice," says the Buffalo Times. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune regards Pius XI as a worthy succes- 
sor of Benedict XV. "The selection is well received in America and there 
is every confidence that Pius XI will render his Church and humanity in 
general service no less distinguished and devoted than that rendered by 
Benedict XV," says this New Orleans paper. 

Americans will not be astonished, although they will be proud to hear, 
that the new Pope admires and loves America. To the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Boston, he expressed unbounded admiration for the American 
people and his joy that our country at the Washington conference had 
taken the first step towards lessening "of the monstrous evil of armament." 
"You Americans," [said the new Pope], "are young in years, but old in 
vision, worldly prudence and foresight. Your innate qualities of fairness, 
justice and peace; your great moral and spiritual stability and your in- 
finite riches make you the hope and anchor-sheet of the world." 

This remarkable touching and sincere testimony of affection and admi- 
ration for this country and its people has been widely commented upon in 
the leading journals of the country. The words of His Holiness spoken so 
soon after his election to the Throne of the Fisherman, have drawn the 
American people to him with bonds of affection and reverence. 

Commenting on this interview, the Boston Transcript says: 

Pope Pius XI proved the genuineness of his liking for America 
in his thoroughly beautiful message sent through Cardinal O'Con- 
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nell to the American people. There is nothing of the formal, noth- 
ing of the perfunctory, nothing of the secretarial, in these words. 
One reads a man's heart in this, and also perceives the effect in the 
admirably chosen and moving words of the literary life upon their 
author. The advantage to the whole world and incidentally to 
America of having in the Chair of Peter a man who possesses 
sentiment and the ability to formulate and express it, cannot be 
belittled. Nor is this the first demonstration that Americans have 
had of the sentiment towards this country which the new Pontiff 
entertains. As the director of the great Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, he was long in touch with the products of the erudition of 
our universities, and showed himself to be highly appreciative of 
them. That Pope Pius should be disposed upon entering his sac- 
erdotal office to place on record his faith in America's national un- 
selfishness constitutes a reminder and an admonition to those Eu- 
ropean politicians and publicists, who are now buisly engaged in 
calling us the 'Shylock of the nations' — an admonition which they 
can scarcely bail to heed. 

Pope Pius is in truth a friend to America. The American people in no 
uncertain tones have testified they are friendly to him. This is an auspici- 
ous beginning for a Pontificate that aims at universal pacification. 



